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ESUS  was  not  a  mere 
social  reformer.  Religion  was 
the  heart  of  his  life,  and  all 
that  he  said  on  social  relations 
was  said  from  the  religious 
point  of  view.  He  has  been 
called  the  first  socialist.  He 
was  more;  he  was  the  first  real 
man,  the  inaugurator  of  a 
new  humanity.  But  as  such 
he  bore  with  him  the  germs 
of  a  new  social  and  political 
order.  He  was  too  great  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  a  fractional 
part  of  human  life.  His  re¬ 
demption  extends  to  all  hu¬ 
man  needs  and  powers  and 
relations. 
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World  Order  Study  Conference 

Cleveland^  Ohio,  November  18-21,  1958 

The  theme  of  the  World  Order  Study  Conference,  arranged 
by  the  Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  was  “Chris¬ 
tian  Responsibility  on  a  Changing  Planet.”  It  was  the  fifth 
of  its  kind.  Called  together  after  careful  planning,  it  was  to 
"seek  informed  consensus  on  vital  issues"  of  international 
affairs  in  the  light  of  our  Christian  faith  and  to  "mobilize 
spiritual  resources  for  international  peace  and  justice  and  for 
human  rights.” 

The  600  delegates — 200  clergy  and  400  laymen — ^met  in 
four  study  groups  which  dealt  with  (1)  “The  Power  Struggle 
and  Security  in  a  Nuclear  Space  Age,”  (2)  "Overseas  Areas 
of  Rapid  Social  Change,”  (3)  "The  Changing  Dimensions  of 
Human  Rights,”  and  (4)  “International  Institutions  and 
Peaceful  Change.” 

Our  preliminary  impressions  as  reflected  in  the  "Editorial 
Comments”  of  the  Friends  Journal,  December  6,  1958,  will, 
we  hope,  convey  the  sense  of  an  alert  and  well-informed  fel¬ 
lowship  at  work  during  these  busy  days.  As  little  time  as 
possible  was  given  to  representational  arrangements,  customary 
at  such  occasions.  The  public  lectures  by  Dulles,  Finletter, 
and  Sockman  were  appealing,  but  the  weight  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  resided  in  the  four  working  groups,  some  of  which  had 
to  be  subdivided  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  participants. 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  called  in 
his  keynote  address  upon  Americans  of  all  faiths  so  to  change 
this  planet  that  "when  the  first  visitors  from  Mars  arrive,  they 
will  find  a  society  fit  to  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  anti-Communist  hysteria,  he  advised  the  hys¬ 
terical  to  "stay  under  their  beds  as  they  search  for  Commu¬ 
nists.”  Our  policies  ought  to  be  public  ("let  us  strike  down 
the  secrecy  policy”).  In  regard  to  Russia  he  said,  "Let  us 
try  the  handclasp  instead  of  the  fingerprint.  .  .  .  Our  dear 
land  will  stand  the  scrutiny  and  prove  the  best  answer  to 
Soviet  propaganda.  Let  them  see  our  schools,  our  factories, 
our  churches,  our  art  galleries,  our  children  at  play,  and  our 
{>eople  at  worship."  Our  refusal  to  recognize  China  is  based 
on  the  forlorn  hope  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  can  return  to  the 
mainland.  But  he  also  asked  the  assembly,  "Is  there  any  way 
to  break  through  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  duplicity,  bad  man¬ 
ners,  and  cynicism?” 

Some  of  Bishop  Oxnam’s  ideas  voiced  the  same  thoughts 
as  emerged  in  more  complete  form  from  the  study  sections. 
The  final  statements  of  the  study  sections,  intended  as  study 
guides  but  not  as  official  pronouncements  of  the  National 
Council,  can  be  only  briefly  characterized  within  the  scope  of 
this  report.  The  section  dealing  with  "The  Power  Struggle 
and  Security  in  a  Nuclear  Space  Age”  stressed  that  our  Chris¬ 
tian  loyalty  transcends  the  nation;  yet  the  survival  of  the 
nation  is  also  important  to  the  defense  of  human  personality. 
Freedom,  justice,  social  welfare,  and  security  are  indivisible. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Editorial  Comments 


Church  Membership  in  the  United  States 

HE  newly  published  Yearbook  of  the  American 
Churches  (National  Council  of  Churches,  297  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.)  reports  the  data  from  255 
religious  bodies,  although  267  are  listed.  The  total  gain 
in  figures  during  the  report  period  was  one-nineteenth 
of  one  per  cent,  whereas  the  population  increase  was 
1.8  per  cent.  Of  the  total  church  membership  of  104,- 
189,678  persons,  59,823,777  are  Protestants,  34,846,477 
Roman  Catholics,  5,500,000  Jews,  and  2,540,446  Eastern 
Orthodox.  The  Baptists  are  the  largest  Protestant  group, 
with  27  denominations,  89,485  churches,  and  19,766,121 
members. 

Methods  in  reporting  such  statistics  vary  greatly.  The 
Roman  Catholics  include  all  baptized  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  infants.  Most  Protestant  bodies  count  only  persons 
who  have  attained  full  membership,  almost  all  of  them 
being  over  13  years  of  age.  The  Jewish  congregations  list 
all  Jews  living  in  communities  that  have  congregations. 

Only  226  bodies  gave  figures  on  their  clergymen. 
There  are  altogether  355,853  clergy  on  their  rolls,  in¬ 
cluding  some  retired  persons  and  some  who  are  in  other 
vocations. 

Church  Membership  in  Great  Britain 

The  picture  as  to  church  attendance  is  not  quite  so 
cheerful  in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  conditions  there  give  rise  to  some  anxiety.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  disclosed  some  rather  disturbing  facts. 
Only  41  per  cent  of  those  asked  believed  in  a  personal 
God,  while  79  per  cent  thought  it  possible  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  without  going  to  church.  Twelve  per  cent  of  those 
asked  stated  they  had  been  in  church  the  previous  Sun¬ 
day,  a  poll  that  compares  with  49  per  cent  in  the  United 
States  and  represents  a  heavy  drop  on  what  the  figure 
would  have  been  in  Britain  around  1900.  The  Economist 
suggests  that  the  38  million  adults  in  England  over  15 
^comprise  an  active  religious  minority  of  around  eight 
million,  against  12  million  definitely  nonreligious  and 
18  million  who  are  nominal  supporters  of  the  church. 
Out  of  eight  million  children,  notes  The  Economist,  not 
more  than  1,500,000  or  two  million  go  to  the  Sunday 


church.  Attracting  suitable  candidates  to  the  clergy  is 
a  problem  in  England  as  elsewhere,  and  is  especially 
difficult  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  Economist  sums 
up  the  various  statistical  results  of  the  inquiry  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  less  than  a  quarter  take  their  church  observ¬ 
ances  seriously,  but  that  also  the  "genuinely  anticlerical 
minority”  is  smaller  than  in  other  countries.  Yet  about 
70  per  cent  of  people  regarded  "the  Christian  Church  as 
a  good  thing,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  their 
private  lives.”  The  latter  remark  appears  most  reveal¬ 
ing,  indeed,  and  might  well  be  applicable  also  to  other 
countries  with  a  more  optimistic  statistical  account. 

In  Brief 

The  Unitarian  Church  of  All  Souls,  New  York  City, 
has  acquired  a  Dead  Sea  Scroll,  believed  to  contain  the 
earliest  copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Hebrew. 
The  scroll  will  remain  in  the  Palestine  Museum  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  now  comprises  171 
church  bodies.  Recent  admissions  are  the  Hungarian 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Philippine  Church,  and  the  Cameroon,  Africa, 
Evangelical  Church. 

In  Yugoslavia  about  200  young  Nazarenes  are  in 
prison  for  conscientious  objection  to  military  service. 

In  1957  an  all-time  record  for  giving  was  set  by  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches. 
They  gave  a  total  of  $2,206,593,817.  The  highest  per¬ 
centage  per  capita  was  given  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adven¬ 
tists,  with  $160  per  member. 

A  miniature  microscope  no  bigger  than  a  pocket 
camera  was  demonstrated  in  New  York  for  medical  mis¬ 
sions  personnel  at  the  28th  annual  conference  of  the 
Christian  Medical  Council  for  Overseas  Work.  Produced 
in  England,  the  McArthur  Microscope  can  be  operated 
in  the  hand  and  is  unaffected  by  vibration  even  in  planes 
and  jeeps.  The  microscope  is  ideally  suited  for  use  in 
jungle  heat  or  freezing  temperatures  and  was  part  of  the 
equipment  taken  on  a  recent  Antarctic  expedition.  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Cochrane,  who  demonstrated  the  microscope, 
said  that  the  chief  plagues  of  millions  in  the  Far  East 
and  Africa  continue  to  be  leprosy  and  tuberculosis. 
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Eternal  Life 


ONE  day  a  young  man  came  to  Jesus,  wanting  to  know 
how  he  could  attain  eternal  life.  He  explained  that 
he  had  faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic 
code  from  his  youth.  He  hoped,  perhaps,  that  Jesus  would 
say  that  such  approved  conduct  was  quite  sufficient  to 
assure  him  of  eternal  life,  but  the  answer  was  not  what  he 
had  expected.  Jesus  did  not  praise  him  for  his  excellent 
moral  conduct  but  said  that  one  thing  was  still  missing, 
something  that  must  follow  and  be  added  to  his  already 
good  social  behavior. 

We  are  not  told  exactly  what  that  something  was.  The 
subsequent  injunction  that  the  young  man  should  sell  all 
he  had,  give  the  receipts  to  the  poor,  and  then  follow 
Jesus  seems  to  be  incongruous  with  the  spirit  and  the 
thought  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  conversation.  Aside 
from  the  implication  that  the  young  man  preferred  his 
material  wealth  to  eternal  life,  there  is  little  or  no  sub¬ 
stance  to  this  part  of  the  passage.  The  obvious  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  young  man’s  choice  does  not  really  explain 
what  it  was  that  was  still  missing  in  his  life.  His  not 
wanting  to  part  with  his  wealth  could  represent  only  one 
manifestation  of  a  spiritual  lack;  it  could  not  be  all  that 
there  was  to  his  shortcoming. 

The  story  of  this  young  man’s  desire  and  his  reaction 
to  Jesus’  answer  illustrates  quite  well  how  most  of  us,  rich 
or  poor,  often  err  in  our  own  search  for  the  good  life. 
The  young  man  was  apparently  quite  sincere  in  what  he 
thought  he  wanted,  for  Jesus  was  moved  to  feel  kindly 
disposed  towards  him.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  a 
case  of  sincere  desire  and  not  one  of  mere  heckling.  The 
difficulty  lay  in  the  difference  between  what  the  young 
man  thought  eternal  life  was  and  what  Jesus  meant  it  to 
be,  between  wanting  something  only  because  it  indulges 
the  self  and  wanting  something  because  it  is  a  necessary 
and  meaningful  thing  in  life. 

Like  most  men,  this  young  man  wanted  to  live  his 
material  and  physical  life  apart  from  spiritual  considera¬ 
tions;  his  religious  thinking  and  his  workaday  thinking 
were  on  two  separate  levels,  in  spite  of  his  faithful  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  law.  Eternal  life  probably  meant  to  him, 
as  it  means  to  many  men  today,  a  continued,  blissful  ex¬ 
istence  after  leaving  this  workaday  world  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.  What  he  wanted  was  some  code  by  which  he  could 
attain  this  state  of  existence  without  disrupting  or  chang¬ 
ing  his  material  and  business  life.  He  was  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  that  religion  was  God’s  business,  but  he  still  thought 
that  material  wealth,  trading,  politics,  war,  and  every  kind 
of  human  relationship  was  man’s  business.  He  could  not 
see  how  God  could  run  man’s  affairs;  nor  could  he  see 


why  eternal  life  should  not  follow  as  a  natural  reward 
for  a  well-ordered  moral  life. 

Jesus,  however,  was  not  thinking  only  of  future  time 
when  he  spoke  of  eternal  life.  There  is  no  time  to  the 
eternal;  it  is  timeless.  There  is  no  past,  no  present,  and 
no  future  to  that  which  is  eternal.  The  I  AM  of  Exodus 
is  that  which  is;  it  always  was,  it  still  is  as  it  was,  and 
always  will  be  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  has  been.  There  is  no 
yesterday  or  today  or  tomorrow  for  the  life  that  is  eternal. 
There  is  no  measure  of  time  or  place  or  manner  or  de¬ 
scription  for  that  which  is  time  but  not  in  time,  for  that 
which  is  space  but  not  in  space,  for  that  which  is  being 
but  not  visible  in  being.  The  eternal  I  AM  is  eternal  life; 
it  is  here  and  now,  in,  around,  through,  under,  and  above 
all  beings  and  all  things;  it  is  not  something  to  be  at¬ 
tained  only  when  this  mortal  life  is  finished  as  a  reward 
for  good  behavior. 

Eternal  life  is  the  creative  force  that  flung  the  count¬ 
less  galaxies  of  stars  and  planets  into  space  as  if  they  were 
just  so  many  grains  of  sand  from  the  hands  of  a  child;  it 
is  the  power  that  created  all  things,  great  and  small,  man 
and  beast,  mountains  and  atoms.  It  is  by  the  power  of 
eternal  life  and  eternal  love  that  men  are  born  and  die, 
that  rain  and  sunshine  exist,  light  and  darkness,  sorrow 
and  joy.  Without  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  eternal 
love  there  would  be  no  order  in  the  universe,  no  art,  no 
understanding,  no  feeling  within  any  of  us  to  reach  out 
in  love  to  our  families  and  friends,  no  sense  to  see  and  to 
hear  and  to  feel  the  beauties  and  blessings  about  us.  Men 
and  things  come  and  go,  but  eternal  life  goes  on.  A 
human  being  does  not  really  attain  eternal  life;  it  is 
always  there  as  a  part  of  his  daily  world.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  bring  our  lives  and  our  thinking  into  harmony 
with  that  which  is  eternal,  ageless,  and  unchanging. 

The  young  man’s  question  is  still  with  us:  “How  shall 
I  inherit  eternal  life?’’  Inherit  is  not  a  clear  rendering  of 
the  original  text.  The  term  share  in  is  more  to  the  point. 
“How  shall  I  share  in  eternal  life?’’  is  much  more  mean¬ 
ingful.  It  means  that  we  partake  of  eternal  life  here,  now, 
and  always;  it  is  not  just  something  to  be  attained  in  the 
future.  If  we  share  in  the  eternal  I  AM,  our  lives  will  be 
transformed;  our  workaday  thinking  and  our  spiritual 
thinking  will  become  more  and  more  integrated;  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  become  less  possessive  of  us  and  more  truly 
useful  under  our  possession;  God’s  business  will  become 
our  business  and  our  business  will  also  be  God’s  business; 
we  will  behave  seemly  and  prop>er,  not  because  some  law 
restricts  us  and  coerces  us,  but  because  that  of  the  eternal 
in  us  gives  us  a  purposeful  directive. 
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This  is  what  Jesus  saw  was  still  lacking  in  the  young 
man’s  life — a  purposeful  and  a  positive  directive.  The 
code  of  behavior  that  the  man  so  faithfully  kept  was  re¬ 
strictive  and  negative:  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt 
not  covet,  thou  shalt  not  .  .  .,  thou  shalt  not  .  .  thou 
shalt  not  .  .  .,  and  so  on.  The  Mosaic  law  was  largely 
negative  and  restrictive.  Jesus,  without  excluding  this 
part  of  the  law,  added  force  to  the  Deuteronomic  injunc¬ 
tion  to  “Love  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart,  mind,  and 
strength,”  and  with  the  Levitic  command  to  “Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself.”  This  is  what  was  missing  in  the 
young  man’s  life,  the  positive  desire  to  search  for  and 
identify  himself  with  that  eternal  spirit  which  is  all  love 
for  all  things  and  which  is  eternal  life  and  will  give  the 
life  of  eternal  light  and  truth  to  him  who  earnestly 
searches  for  it. 

Jesus’  approach  was  a  positive  one.  Keep  the  com¬ 
mandments,  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  love  thine  enemy,  be  meek,  be  humble,  be  a 
peacemaker,  go  two  miles  if  ordered  to  go  one,  turn  the 
other  cheek,  ask  and  seek — this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 
Agape,  which  is  love  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  loved,  is 
part  of  this  positive  theme.  To  love  a  person  for  one’s 
own  sake  is  negative  and  self-destructive;  to  love  for  the 
beloved’s  sake  is  a  positive  directive  into  a  life  that  shares 
in  the  eternal  and  the  timeless. 

There  are  many  seekers  today,  men  and  women  who 
are  earnestly  seeking  for  something  firm  and  positive, 
something  free  from  the  frailties  and  the  frauds  of  men’s 
creeds  and  dogmas.  Though  perhaps  unaware,  they  are 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  strength  and  assurance 
that  would  come  if  they  were  shareholders  in  that  which 
is  eternal  in  life.  For  them  the  story  of  our  “rich  young 
man”  offers  much  substance  for  meditation. 

Henry  T.  Wilt 

Internationally  Speaking 

HE  new  year  opens  with  difficult  problems  and  with 
some  encouraging  developments.  Only  two  of  each 
can  be  mentioned. 

The  Russian  decision  to  turn  the  administration  of 
Berlin  over  to  East  Germany  presents  the  paradox  of 
Western  embarrassment  at  a  Russian  withdrawal.  The 
East  German  administration  would  expect  to  replace 
the  present  joint  adminisrtation  by  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Soviet  Union.  The  pro- 
^posal  raises  many  questions.  Yet  “disengagement”  of 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  by  mutual  withdrawl  from 
Germany,  has  been  suggested  by  as  wise  a  diplomat  as 
George  Kennan,  as  a  step  toward  reducing  tensions.  The 
United  States  might  make  a  move  toward  disengage¬ 


ment  in  connection  with  the  suggested  change  of  admin¬ 
istration  in  Berlin.  A  change  which  might  reduce  ten¬ 
sions  if  positively  supported  could  be  embarrassing  if 
reluctantly  accepted  only  because  war  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  does  not  seem  worth  risk¬ 
ing. 

Quemoy  and  Matsu  continue  to  illustrate  the  unsat¬ 
isfactory  state  of  United  States  policy  toward  China.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  adequately  supervised  dis¬ 
armament  or  suspension  of  nuclear  tests  requires  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  China;  that  United  States  opposition  to 
including  the  government  of  mainland  China  in  the 
counsels  of  the  United  Nations  is  viewed  with  increasing 
disfavor  by  nations  friendly  to  us;  and  that  nationalist 
China  might  involve  this  country,  without  consulting 
us,  in  all-out  military  operations.  Public  opinion  is  in¬ 
creasingly  ready  to  accept  a  review  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
China.  After  a  wasted  decade,  an  effective  change  of 
policy  may  be  difficult.  Because  of  China’s  potential 
power  and  the  inherent  rivalries  between  the  two  larg¬ 
est  states  of  the  Communist  group,  improvement  in  our 
relations  with  China  involves  also  both  opportunities  and 
perplexities  in  our  relations  with  Russia. 

Two  encouraging  signs  appear.  Vice  President  Nixon, 
in  his  speech  in  London  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel 
in  memory  of  American  servicemen  who  have  died  in 
England,  referred  to  the  shift  of  emphasis  already  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  decision  to  re-evaluate  the  United  States 
military  aid  program.  This  country  is  beginning  to  see 
that  military  aid  may  not  improve  conditions,  may  post¬ 
pone  rather  than  expedite  needed  reforms,  may  bolster 
up  tyrannies  and  so  rouse  bitterness  against  the  United 
States.  Military  aid  may  help  instead  of  hindering  the 
spread  of  communism.  The  United  States  is  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  foreign  aid  program 
for  the  benefit  of  people  rather  than  for  strategic  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  second  encouraging  sign  for  the  new  year  is  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing 
the  threat  of  retaliation  with  nuclear  weapons  by  less 
dangerous  means  of  preventing  war.  It  is  becoming 
widely  believed  that  the  act  of  nuclear  retaliation  would 
be  futile — an  irrelevant  act  of  pure  revenge  or  an  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  disaster — if  the  threat  should  fail  to  deter 
resort  to  war.  This  means  that  the  threat  of  nuclear 
retaliation  is  becoming  an  ineffective  bluff,  which  must 
now  be  supplemented,  and  eventually  superseded,  by 
peaceful  means  of  ensuring  peace. 

Awareness  of  such  facts  by  government  officials  is  not 
enough.  The  government  officials  who  are  aware  need 
the  support  of  public  opinion  deeply  concerned  but  will- 
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ing  to  be  patient  as,  along  with  the  new  steps  to  peace 
by  peaceful  means,  there  is  retained  for  a  time — if  with 
decreasing  confidence — the  outdated  threat  of  retalia¬ 


tion  while  the  new  methods  are  being  developed  and 
public  confidence  in  them  is  growing. 

December  12,  1958  Richard  R.  Wood 


Is  Our  Light  Hidden  under  a  Bushel? 


SOUTHERN  Massachusetts,  according  to  Rufus  M. 

Jones,  was  honeycombed  with  Quakers  by  1660.  There 
were  about  2,000  Friends  on  Nantucket  in  1750.  At  the 
same  time  Pennsylvania  counted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25,000  Friends.  Historians  confirm  the  report  that  at  least 
5,000  people  attended  Yearly  Meetings  in  colonial  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  And  George  Fox  spoke  to  a  thousand  or  more 
eager  listeners  in  such  isolated  spots  as  Easton,  Maryland. 
Were  they  giants  in  those  days,  and  are  we  Pygmies  in 
1958?  While  the  total  religious  membership  in  the  United 
States  goes  up  by  millions,  while  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  add 
a  thousand  ministers  a  week  to  their  rolls,  why  is  it  that 
Friends  just  about  hold  their  own  in  numbers? 

It  is  quite  true  that  spiritual  power  is  not  reckoned  by 
counting  noses  or  by  using  a  slide  rule.  Yet  it  is  also 
noticeable,  if  not  alarming,  to  see  the  preponderance  of 
gray  or  bald  heads  in  almost  any  meeting  for  worship. 
Are  we  on  the  way  out?  What  have  we  lost?  Do  we  need 
more  opposition  or  even  persecution?  Or  have  we,  as 
Rufus  Jones  wrote,  failed  to  educate  our  best  Quaker 
minds  to  be  leaders  and  teachers,  thus  losing  the  leader¬ 
ship  to  other  groups  who  take  their  religious  education 
much  more  seriously? 

These  deep  questions  are  not  the  object  of  our  search 
at  the  moment.  I  have  recently  met  so  many  mature  men 
of  real  stature  who  admit  their  unsuccessful  search  for 
spiritual  truth  and  who  react  very  favorably  to  their  in¬ 
troduction  to  Quaker  ways  that  I  know  Friends  have  a 
genuine  message  of  great  value.  Our  shortcomings,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  are  in  ways  and  means  rather  than  in  content  and 
vitality.  One  of  these  shortcomings  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  very  pointedly  these  past  four  years  as  I  have  visited 
over  200  different  Meetings  in  the  East,  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  I  almost  wrote  "discovered”  instead  of  "vis¬ 
ited,”  because  finding  a  modem  Friends  Meeting  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  major  operation,  often  requiring  much  faith 
and  persistence  as  well  as  gasoline. 

Suppose  you  are  a  stranger  near  any  modem  city,  for 
example,  Washington,  D.  C.  You  wake  up  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  in  your  hotel  or  motel  and  lazily  look  over  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  The  page  of  church  notices  catches  your  eye. 
Jewish,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Pentecostal — 
they  are  all  there,  except  Friends.  You  cannot  remember 
where  local  Friends  meet,  or  when.  You  do  not  even 


know  there  is  a  Meeting  near  you,  in  Sandy  Spring;  so 
you  turn  on  the  radio,  and  there  is  another  empty  seat  in 
a  meeting  house  at  1 1  a.m.  In  Philadelphia  it  is  a  little 
better.  Five  or  six  Meetings  publish  their  hour  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  their  address,  but  forty  others  within  easy  reach 
do  not  even  invite  you  to  attend. 

In  a  resort  publication.  This  Week,  of  Boothbay, 
Maine,  ten  churches  appear  but  not  a  word  to  the  30,000 
visitors  about  one  nearby  Meeting  and  others  near  South 
China.  If  it  costs  too  much  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
notice,  why  do  we  not  alternate  the  insertions,  with  eafh 
suburban  Meeting  sponsoring  one  notice  a  month? 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  Suppose  you  decide  to 
attend  Friends  Meeting  next  Sunday.  You  are  summering 
at  Damariscotta,  Maine,  and  think  it  would  be  nice  to  look 
up  the  Meeting  which  Rufus  Jones  attended  as  a  boy,  or 
perhaps  Durham  Meeting  near  Brunswick.  The  Friends 
Directory  does  not  tell  you  of  the  summer  Meeting  at 
South  Bristol,  just  three  or  four  miles  from  Damariscotta. 

You  look  up  the  address  in  the  Friends  Directory,  and 
find  it  is  "six  miles  west  of  Brunswick.”  So  you  drive 
southwest  on  Route  1  and  turn  due  west  at  Bmnswick  on 
one  of  two  possible  roads.  You  ask  various  natives  where 
the  meeting  house  is  located.  The  first  one  sends  you 
north;  the  next  one  sends  you  south.  You  drive  around 
for  a  while,  and  if  you  do  not  run  out  of  gas,  you  may 
find  the  meeting  in  time  for  the  final  closing  announce¬ 
ments.  Literally,  we  have  driven  around  for  over  half  an 
hour  in  our  search  for  one  Meeting,  an  experience  that 
has  repeated  itself  in  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Maryland.  In  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island 
we  had  a  Friendly  guide  and  were  saved  any  such  delay. 

There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  Old  Exeter,  near 
Reading,  Pa.,  for  example.  Or  Willistown  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.  Old  Exeter  is  marked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  with  road  signs  on  all  sides.  The  mo¬ 
torist  is  inveigled  or  drawn  to  the  Meeting.  Willistown, 
Pa.,  situated  off  Radnor  Road  and  the  West  Chester  Pike, 
used  to  be  hard  for  a  stranger  to  find.  Not  so  today.  One 
Sunday  morning,  when  we  were  heading  west  on  the 
Pike  in  a  driving  rain,  a  clear  road  sign  forced  itself  on 
the  driver’s  attention.  Just  eye-high  along  the  road  and 
at  the  comer  were  black-on-white  letters  reading  ‘Willis- 
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town  Friends  Meeting,”  with  a  directional  arrow  in  red 
on  white  pointing  toward  the  Meeting.  That  decided 
our  morning’s  goal,  and  there  were  two  more  places 
taken  at  Willistown.  A  later  search  revealed  similar  signs 
on  all  sides  of  the  Meeting  grounds. 

Friends  do  not  proselyte.  But  we  do  have  a  vital  and 
precious  message,  set  in  a  glorious  heritage.  Let  us  not 
hesitate  to  invite  the  world  to  worship,  to  serve,  and  to 
work  with  us.  Let  us  tell  the  world  where  we  are  and 
how  to  get  there.  And  let  us  not  forget  to  welcome  each 
visitor  either  before  or  after  meeting,  or  both. 

One  little  suggestion  that  Friends  might  try  is  to  set 
aside  one  Sunday  each  month  when  every  car  that  comes 
to  meeting  must  he  filled.  Neighbors  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  seem  to  welcome  a  telephone  invitation  to  go  "to 
meeting  with  us  tomorrow  morning.”  Perhaps  we  have 
not  been  friendly  and  cordial  enough.  Maybe  our  light 
is  too  hard  to  find.  The  light  that  cometh  into  our  world 
could  go  out  unless  you  and  1  keep  it  aglow. 

Willard  Tomlinson 

“You  Can’t  Get  There  from  Here” 

HE  story  goes  that  a  tourist  in  Dublin  asked  a  local 
character  how  to  get  to  a  certain  place.  The  old 
man,  after  struggling  for  a  few  moments  with  the  ex¬ 
planation,  burst  out,  “You  can't  get  there  from  herel” 

The  phrase  sticks  in  the  mind  and  has  become  a 
popular  joke.  Let’s  ask  ourselves  why.  In  the  case  of 
the  tourist  it  was  literally  true.  He  couldn’t  get  to  where 
he  wanted  to  go  from  where  he  was.  He  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  center  of  town  and  begin  over. 

And  that’s  the  point.  When  you  have  gone  too  far 
in  the  wrong  direction,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  to  where 
you  want  to  go  from  where  you  are.  You  must  retreat, 
go  back,  find  the  center,  and  begin  over.  Yet  that  is 
exactly  what  we  don’t  like  to  do.  We  prefer  to  press 
on  from  where  we  are.  Almost  anything  is  better  than 
retracing  our  steps.  We  would  prefer  to  think  the  amus¬ 
ing  phrase  is  just  a  joke. 

Well,  I  wonder.  Sitting  in  meeting,  sometimes  I’ve 
suddenly  found  myself  in  the  position  of  that  poor  tour¬ 
ist.  I’d  stop  and  hesitate,  and  then  some  old  man  within 
me  would  appear  and  jerk  me  up  and  say,  "You  can’t 
get  there  from  herel”  And  then  I’d  turn  and  begin  to 
search  for  the  point,  the  center,  from  which  I  could 
begin  again. 

'  But  how  painful  it  isl  And  who  wouldn’t  prefer  to 
keep  going?  Who  wouldn’t  prefer  to  push  forward  in 
his  tourist’s  impatience,  ignorance,  and  pride?  Oh,  how 
we  love  to  forge  straight  on,  right  or  wrong! 

Howard  Hayes 


World  Over  Study  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Our  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  must  arouse  apprehen¬ 
sion,  but  the  aggressive  aims  of  the  Communists  are  a  formid¬ 
able  factor  in  world  tensions.  Yet  "Communism  is,  in  fact, 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  our  sins  of  omission  and  commis¬ 
sion.”  The  U.N.  should  assume  increasing  responsibilities  and 
have  a  {permanent  police  force.  Our  economy  must  not  depend 
on  military  expenditiures,  and  conscription  should  be  abol¬ 
ished.  The  furthering  of  world  trade  and  cultural  exchange 
are  vital. 

The  section  dealing  with  "Overseas  Areas  of  Rapid  Social 
Change”  appealed  for  the  support  of  missions  and  the  service 
organizations  of  the  World  Council  (Church  World  Service). 
Private  assistance  programs,  church  programs,  and  private 
capital  ought  to  collaborate  with  U.N.  technical  aid  abroad. 
About  one  i>er  cent  of  our  Gross  National  Product  (about 
billion  dollars  at  present)  ought  to  go  to  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries,  notwithstanding 
our  needs  at  home  (schools,  old  age,  medical  care,  etc.).  The 
Christian  concern  is  with  persons.  There  ought  to  be  an 
Ecumenical  Placement  Service  to  secmre  qualified  Christian 
personnel  for  various  services. 

The  section  on  ‘The  Changing  Dimensions  of  Human 
Rights”  stressed  that  "there  is  an  insistent,  inescapable  demand 
for  human  dignity  embracing  social,  economic,  moral,  and 
religious  values.”  Christians  welcome  such  stirrings  every¬ 
where.  The  denial  of  rights  is  a  proper  international  concern 
because  it  may  become  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Rights  and  duties  are  inseparable.  The  section  recommended 
that  we  adopt  the  Genocide  Convention,  support  any  justified 
demand  for  the  enforcement  of  human  rights,  and  guarantee 
free  travel  of  press  agents.  Local  churches  ought  to  study  all 
these  questions  and  act  upon  them. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  good  many  of  the  thoughts  occupy¬ 
ing  the  sections  overlapped.  The  report  of  the  section  con¬ 
cerned  with  "International  Institutions  and  Peaceful  Change” 
requested  again  that  increasing  influence  be  g^ven  to  the  U.N. 
Charter,  but  also  emphasized  that  the  local  parish  needs  to 
develop  a  "new  understanding  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  inter¬ 
national  implications  of  national  actions  and  a  new  willing¬ 
ness  to  delegate  sovereignty  in  specific  areas  to  international 
authority.”  Many  U.N.  members  have  been  disloyal  to  its 
Charter,  but  compliance  with  it  is  growing.  The  Secretary 
General  has  exercised  great  influence  with  his  "quiet  diplo¬ 
macy”  and  the  powers  inherent  in  his  office.  An  emergency 
U.N.  force  needs  to  be  created. 

The  education  of  church  membership  on  the  local  level 
is  the  purpose  of  the  coordinated  emphasis  by  the  churches. 
A  year  of  intense  work  in  education  and  action  across  the 
United  States  will  start  in  June,  1959.  This  nation-wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  action  for  peace  will  be  preceded  by 
camps,  leadership  training  courses,  or  institutes  of  a  denomi¬ 
national  or  ecumenical  character.  The  National  Council  of 
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Churches,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  10,  will  supply 
material. 

The  Cleveland  Conference  was  momentous  because  of  its 
sense  of  urgency  and  the  clarity  of  the  delegates’  thinking. 
It  rapidly  became  a  fellowship  of  like-minded  men  and  women, 
creating  through  the  many  occasions  for  communal  worship 
and  fellowship  an  encouraging  sense  of  unity.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Yearly  Meeting  had  delegated  Francis  G.  Brown,  Mary 
G.  Rhoads,  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Raymond  E.  Wilson,  and 
William  Hubben.  Richard  R.  Wood  attended  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Council’s  Department  on  International 
Affairs.  Five  Years  Meeting  Friends  were  well  represented. 

Clarence  E.  Pickett,  John  W.  Nason,  and  Raymond  E. 
Wilson  were  asked  to  assume  responsibilities  as  section  chair¬ 
men  or  rapporteurs.  The  contribution  of  Raymond  E.  Wilson 
to  the  writing  of  the  section  report  dealing  with  “The  Power 
Struggle  and  Security  in  a  Nuclear  Space  Age’’  was  especially 
appreciated. 

Through  a  Glass  Darkly 

By  Ann  Dimmock 

The  good  monks  of  old  Antioch  would  say. 

When  one  of  their  community  had  died, 

"Our  Brother  is  perfected  now.  Today 
He  has  attained,  has  reached  the  other  side. 
Beyond  the  range  our  human  insight  gives. 

In  a  new  state  of  grace,  our  Brother  lives.” 

But  let  your  tears  be  solace  for  your  grief. 

Ease  the  heart’s  burden  with  their  silent  flow; 

For  tears  are  solvent  and  will  bring  relief 
From  stinging  pain.  The  sorrow  you  now  know 
Must  pass,  and  even  the  uprooting  change 
That  we  call  Death  will  come  to  be  not  strange. 

Know,  too,  as  you  remember  those  held  dear. 

That  now,  unhampered  by  all  frailties. 

Removed  from  all  anxiety  and  fear. 

In  peace  they  wait.  Our  choicest  memories 
Cannot  approach  the  rapture  of  the  blest. 

Who  know  in  full  what  we  have  only  guessed. 

Pot  of  Gold 
By  Margaret  M.  Cary 
Faithless,  hopeless,  loveless,  blindly  lost. 

Men  seem  eager  to  embrace  a  night 
Whose  dreams  are  cold. 

Into  earth’s  fields,  brittle  now  with  frost. 

Step  warily. 

Your  footprints  leave  a  silver  wake. 

And  when  dawn’s  line  of  light  is  crossed. 

The  sun-streams  over  frost  pools  leaning 
Will  rainbows  make. 


The  Life  Line 

HERE  are  times  when  one  feels  lost  in  this  world 
even  though  one  is  surrounded  by  other  beings. 
Perhaps  this  is  God’s  time  to  enter  the  barren  spirit. 
We  are  told  that  He  is  omnipresent  and  that  He  yearns 
for  us  quite  as  much  as  we  yearn  for  Him.  I  am  sure  this 
meeting  is  not  accidental  but  a  striving,  sometimes  a 
desperate  reach  for  His  loving  touch.  If  there  is  a  well 
of  loneliness,  there  surely  is  a  valley  of  love.  If  we  give 
Him  the  measure  to  fill.  He  will  fill  it  to  overflowing. 

Some  of  us  are  not  able  to  care  adequately  for  many 
duties  outside  our  family  responsibilities  without  being 
filled  at  the  Source  frequently.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be 
active  and  drain  our  strength  in  good  causes,  but  it  is 
equally  important  to  be  charged  with  a  genuine  interest 
that  is  not  propelled  by  the  ego. 

During  the  worst  blizzard  of  the  season  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  sit  still  a  long  while  and  slough  off  some 
ego.  While  the  effect  was  not  wholly  permanent,  the 
reflections  at  the  time  have  stayed  with  me  vividly.  The 
drifts  locked  us  in  for  several  days.  Living  was  made 
difficult  by  our  having  to  warm  ourselves  and  cook  by  the 
fireplace,  water  was  carried  from  a  well  in  the  basement, 
and  the  tempo  was  very  slow. 

One  morning  I  decided  to  relax  completely  and  spent 
two  hours  sitting  in  one  place,  referring  occasionally  to 
some  inspirational  literature.  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
sunlight  on  the  wall  as  well  as  by  the  flame  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  My  overcoat  collar  was  up  around  my  neck.  We 
were  stranded,  even  by  telephone,  and  yet  safe  in  the 
snowwhite  solitude. 

It  took  some  time,  more  than  that  of  the  meeting 
period,  to  quiet  the  usual  thought  processes.  I  had  a  per¬ 
fect  opportunity  to  wait  for  revelation,  to  feel  His  Pres¬ 
ence  spread  through  me,  to  know  that  this  was  attain¬ 
able.  While  I  may  have  been  seeking  a  restful,  therapeu¬ 
tic  effect,  I  am  sure  that  when  this  was  achieved  and  I 
had  given  up  my  own  ideas  as  in  -ortant,  there  was  a 
realization  of  a  healing,  creative  power  available.  This 
long,  quiet  time  has  been  a  reference  point  for  me  since. 
It  seems  the  only  way  I  can  check  the  overbalance  of 
churning  turmoil  that  is  sometimes  around  me. 

This  was  peace.  While  it  was  also  the  absence  of 
fatigue,  the  recognition  of  a  higher  motive  power  became 
real  enough  to  bum  away  the  crust  of  personal  thoughts. 
To  relinquish  even  cherished  ideas  for  a  time  can  be  a 
victory.  I  was  shown  a  true  Center,  felt  it,  and  knew  that 
as  a  governing  body  it  was  more  to  be  desired  than  sur¬ 
face  thinking.  This,  I  thought,  must  be  close  to  discov¬ 
ering  one's  own  soul.  To  cultivate  this  Inner  Being  was 
to  find  an  Inner  Sun  capable  of  filtering  through  and 
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creating  more  ordered  thinking.  How  easy  it  is  to  be 
dominated  by  the  outer  shell  of  our  minds! 

Down  deep  is  the  abode  of  love,  just  as  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  the  vastness  of  space,  and  the  root  of  the  mountain, 
God  is.  To  see  it  and  to  feel  it  is  part  of  the  spiritual 
drama.  It  makes  it  easier  to  “love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

This  past  summer  millions  of  people  basked  in  the 
sun,  tanning  themselves.  The  rays  benefited  the  whole 
body,  working  inward  from  without.  God  the  Spirit  and 
Christ  can  only  work  from  the  inside  out.  The  way, 
therefore,  must  be  open;  the  mind  cannot  block  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  soul.  To  achieve  this  takes  practice  and  an 
awareness  of  what  is  wanted.  I  am  suggesting  that  people 
fear  not  to  bask  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  but  to  cast 
aside  laziness  and  arouse  the  spirit  within. 

Robert  W.  Thompson 

Letter  from  India 

T  is  being  realized  more  widely  now  that  India  is  the 
principal  stronghold  of  democracy  in  Asia.  What  is 
not  yet  commonly  seen  is  that,  in  the  even  larger  view, 
the  world-wide  conflicts  of  democracy  and  communism 
are  going  to  be  more  critical  and  decisive  in  Asia  than 
elsewhere. 

If  this  be  admitted — and  it  is  a  whole  subject  of  its 
own,  not  germane  to  a  “Letter  from  India” — it  is  a  short 
step  to  the  conclusion  that  a  policy  of  effective  assistance 
to  democracy  will  accept  India  as  the  place  to  begin. 

I  say  “begin”  advisedly,  because,  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
the  kind  of  assistance  Americans  can  give  will  have  to 
start  realistically  and  convincingly  in  Washington  by  a 
refusal  to  continue  military  aid  to  an  unfriendly  Pakis¬ 
tan,  This  basic  mistake  corrected,  there  is  a  chance  that 
in  the  coming  struggle  in  Asia  democracy  may  survive. 
Even  in  other  ways  the  policy  of  Washington  in  regard  to 
India  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  obtuse  and  dis¬ 
tressing  to  those  many  Indians  who  hope  to  maintain 
their  democratic  ways  and  broad  humanity  of  spirit 
against  the  rising  tides  of  dictatorship  and  communism. 

But  it  is  on  another  aspect  of  American  relations  with 
India  that  I  wish  to  write.  I  was  recently  interviewed  by 
an  American  sociologist  who  hopes  by  his  survey  to  find 
data  from  which  to  advise  business  men,  students,  in¬ 
cipient  diplomats — or  tourists — on  how  or  whether  they 
are  suited  to  life  in  India. 

The  two  qualities  that  Americans  are  justly  known 
'  and  respected  for  are  their  quick  friendliness  and  their 
capacity  for  hard  work.  These  two  taken  together  are 
sufficient  illustrations  of  the  best  we  have  to  offer,  if  they 
are  not  obscured  by  the  insidious  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  that  foreigners  in  India  are  heir  to.  Taken 


separately,  these  “sins”  are  trivial,  but  over  the  long  pull 
they  are  certainly  as  important  as  the  decisions  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  they  are  sure  signposts  and  trademarks  of  the 
attitudes,  opinions,  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
abroad.  No  Indian  will  mistake  them,  though  his  cour¬ 
tesy  will  almost  certainly  seem  to  overlook  them. 

Many  of  the  pitfalls  have  to  do  with  our  high  standard 
of  living,  a  standard  which  is  without  doubt  unne(;essarily 
high  and  one  which  often  directly  brings  unhappiness, 
even  in  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  a  wedge  of  separation  if  foreigners  hedge  them¬ 
selves  about  with  excessive  comforts,  sanitary  measures, 
servants,  liquor,  trips  to  the  hills,  etc.  The  weather  in 
India  is  for  the  most  part  bad;  let  us  let  it  go  at  that 
and  not  complain  too  much. 

The  best  security  against  most  of  our  failings  is  hard 
work,  and  this  goes  for  women  as  well.  But  the  joys  and 
delights  of  living  in  India  are  legion  if  we  move  out  to 
seek  and  understand  them  and,  most  of  all,  to  participate 
in  them.  The  infinite  variety  of  persons,  dress,  and  cus¬ 
toms  is  an  astonishing  pageant,  and  gives  a  rich  texture 
that  is  missing  from  much  of  the  American  scene,  with 
its  well-advertised  uniformity. 

All  things  in  India  are  personal.  There  is  no  trans¬ 
action,  no  human  relationship  that  does  not  vibrate  with 
a  real  meeting  of  personalities.  This  again  is  a  fresh  and 
wonderful  blessing.  The  pervading  gentleness  and  the 
sensitivity  and  sophistication  of  so  many  Indian  minds 
and  hearts  are  the  gifts  the  foreigner  can  receive,  if  he 
will  do  so.  A  point  that  perplexes  many  Americans  is  the 
reserve  of  many  cultured  Indians,  but  it  helps  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  English  reserve  is  a  norm  of  behavior  as  much 
as  American  informality,  and  that  India  has  her  norms 
as  well.  When  one  visits  an  Indian  home,  there  may, 
after  the  first  pleasantries  and  expressions  of  hospitality, 
be  nothing  said.  It  is  a  silence  of  good  will  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  way  of  constant  conversation  may  be  inter¬ 
spersed  with  comradely  silences.  The  Westerner  need 
not  feel  awkward. 

On  the  language  question  foreigners  are  sometimes 
well  served  by  English,  and  sometimes  not.  Here  the 
Russian  in  India  has  the  advantage,  as  he  is  trained 
thoroughly  in  an  Indian  language  before  he  is  sent.  It  is 
good  to  learn  at  least  some  Hindi  as  soon  as  possible, 
even  though  all  educated  Indians  are  at  home  in  English, 
and  many  far  more  so  than  some  of  us. 

The  question  of  friendship  cannot  be  forced,  but  it  is 
most  unfortunate  when  an  American  community  is  con¬ 
sciously  fostered  in  foreign  lands.  We  are,  in  fact,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  we  are  living  abroad — even  if  on  just  a  two-year 
diplomatic  assignment — and  it  is  an  insult  to  our  hosts 
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if  we  become  a  foreign  community.  The  idea  that  there 
is  an  impenetrable  mystery  in  human  relations  beyond 
which  a  Westerner  cannot  pass  is  nonsense,  the  sooner 
recognized  the  better. 

I  have  just  been  able  to  touch  in  this  letter  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  wide  ramifications.  My  sociologist  friend  may 
expand  the  theme  or  introduce  new  themes  of  his  own. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  total  impact  of  the  U.S.A. 
on  India  for  the  past  seven  years  has  tended  to  alienate 
her  people,  and  not  a  little  of  this  alienation  has  taken 
place  on  the  small  scale  and  constantly  shifting  level  of 
human  relations.  If  we  are  concerned  at  all  with  the 
future  of  what  is  meant  by  democratic  values,  we  must 
set  the  current  moving  now  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  as  foreigners  in  India,  even  if  for  just  a  short  assign¬ 
ment,  must  rethink  and  live  these  values  in  our  daily 
lives  in  a  clear  and  unmistakable  manner. 

We  are,  first  of  all,  guests,  and  secondly  business  men, 
teachers,  or  diplomats.  Comradeship,  considerate  good 
manners,  and  voluntary,  responsible  work  together  are 
common  values  of  free  men  everywhere.  We  are  welcome 
indeed  when  we  bring  these  values  with  us. 

Benjamin  Polk 

Pamphlets  Received 

Quaker  Organisation  and  Business  Meetings.  By  L.  Hugh 
Doncaster.  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  Friends  House, 
Euston  Road,  London,  N.  W.  1.  102  pages.  Five  shillings 
Quaker  Testimony  Against  Slavery  and  Racial  Discrimina¬ 
tion.  An  anthology  compiled  by  Stella  Alexander.  Published 
by  the  Friends  Home  Service  Committee,  Friends  House,  Lon¬ 
don,  N.  W.  1.  63  pages.  Two  shillings 

The  Friendship  Press,  257  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.,  has  published  the  following  four  plays  at  50  cents  each: 

Heart  Sound  of  a  Stranger.  By  Anne  West.  One-act 
play  of  the  Mexican-American  border. 

Under  One  Roof.  By  Helen  Kromer.  A  play  about 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York. 

The  Khanum  and  Her  Treasures.  By  Grace  Visher 
Payne.  One-act  play  of  Iran. 

A  Playette  Quartette.  Short  dramatizations  for  group 
meetings. 

Simple  Methods  of  Contraception.  Edited  by  Winfield  Best 
and  Frederick  S.  Jaffe.  Published  by  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y.  [No  price  listed] 

The  Churchef  Handbook  for  Spiritual  Healing.  By  Walter 
W.  Dwyer.  Published  by  Samuel  Weiser,  752  Broadway,  New 
York  8,  N.  Y.  80  pages.  [No  price  listed] 


Working  Together  Through  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  Published  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  32  pages. 
[No  price  listed] 

Century  of  the  Homeless  Man.  By  Elfan  Rees.  Published 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  United 
Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  64  pages.  25  cents 

Atoms  for  Power.  Published  by  the  American  Assembly, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  166  pages.  One  dollar 

Muhamed  and  the  Islamic  Tradition.  By  Emile  Dermeng- 
hem.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  192  pages.  Original 
paperback  with  numerous  illustrations,  |1.50 

The  two  following  were  published  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  by  the  Lutterworth  Press,  London,  England: 

Evangelism  in  the  United  States.  By  George  Sweazey. 

30  pages.  Two  shillings 

Evangelism  in  Germany.  By  H.  H.  Ulrich.  30  pages. 

Two  shillings 

The  Universal  Military  Obligation.  By  John  Graham.  The 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York*17, 
N.  Y.  16  pages.  [No  price  listed] 

When  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  (including  conscription)  ex¬ 
pires  on  June  30,  1959,  what  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  for  its  extension,  modification,  or  abolition? 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pentagon  itself  recognizes 
the  failure  of  the  Act,  as  now  administered,  to  provide  a  re¬ 
serve  of  conscripts  to  be  serviceable  on  short  notice  to  fight  a 
war  in  this  nuclear  age.  The  gradual  transition  in  concept 
from  great  armed  forces  of  nations  to  police  patrols  of  the 
United  Nations  may  be  aided  by  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
proposals  suggested  by  men  of  the  eminence  of  Ralph  J.  Cor- 
diner,  who  stated,  "The  prop>er  question  for  free  men  is  not 
whether  conscription  can  be  administered  equitably  but 
whether  it  need  exist  at  all.” 

About  Our  Authors 

Henry  T.  Wilt,  a  member  of  Matinecock  Meeting,  N.  Y., 
teaches  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary, 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Richard  R.  Wood  contributes  his  "Internationally  Speaking” 
each  month  to  the  Friends  Journal.  He  was  for  many  years 
Editor  of  The  Friend,  Philadelphia. 

Willard  Tomlinson,  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting, 
Pa.,  is  Chairman  of  the  Temperance  Committee  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Yearly  Meeting.  He  has  an  outstanding  collection  of 
photographs  of  Friends  meeting  houses,  many  of  which  were 
used  in  the  Quaker  Date  Book  tor  1958. 

Howard  Hayes  is  a  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

Robert  W.  Thompson  is  a  member  of  Willistown  Meeting, 
Pa. 

Benjamin  Polk,  our  regular  correspondent  for  India,  is  a 
Friend  living  in  Calcutta.  An  architect,  he  has  been  engaged 
in  projects  for  the  governments  of  India,  Burma,  and  Pakistan. 
Some  of  his  work  has  been  accorded  national  recognition. 
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Friends  and  Their  Friends 

At  the  invitation  of  three  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  area  (Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting),  three  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  Ohio  and  the  Lake  Erie  Association 
have  appointed  representatives  to  a  Continuing  Committee  on 
Greater  Unity  (1958). 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  "suggest  to  the 
parent  bodies  means  by  which  we  can  more  effectively  work 
toward  our  common  goals.”  The  first  meeting  of  the  group  was 
held  November  22  at  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Those  present  were  Louis  J.  Kirk,  Thomas  C.  Cooper,  Burritt 
M.  Hiatt,  Wilbur  Kamp,  Robert  Rumsey,  Herbert  Nichols, 
James  Terrell,  Margaret  Utterback,  Esther  Palmer,  Kenneth 
Boulding,  Rachel  K.  Livezey,  Donald  E.  Starbuck,  Sarah  Brad- 
dock,  Richard  Eastman,  Barrett  Hollister,  Rita  Rogers,  Ruth 
Dickenson,  and  Sara  Cook. 

After  a  meeting  of  worship  there  was  opportunity  during 
the  day  for  further  fellowship  and  conversation.  It  was  agreed 
(1)  that  a  calendar  of  events  in  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  be 
issued  regularly,  and  (2)  that  the  group  should  meet  again  in 
the  spring,  1959. 


Norman  Wells  Green,  who  is  employed  by  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  at  Window  Rock,  Arizona,  is  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  community  development  on  the  Navajo  Res¬ 
ervation.  This  is  one  of  the  many  tribal  self-help  programs 
that  the  Navajos  have  recently  undertaken.  Previously  Norman 
Green  was  a  teacher  for  four  years  in  the  Indian  Service  Schools 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs’  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram.  He  is  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa. 


George  School  is  participating  in  the  newly  formed  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  Interscholastic  Chess  League.  Seven  other  neigh¬ 
boring  schools  are  members  of  the  League. 


A  photo  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  Quaker  meeting 
house  in  Salem,  Mass.,  appears  in  The  Salem  Evening  News 
for  September  18,  1958.  A  brief  article  by  Elizabeth  D.  Smith 
surveys  the  early  history  of  Friends  in  Salem,  Mass.,  who  were 
there  subjected  to  imprisonment,  whipping,  starving,  and 
maiming.  Others  were  banished.  Quakers  nevertheless  per¬ 
sisted  in  remaining  in  Salem,  and  after  the  Puritan  church  was 
weakened  through  disunity,  they  became  accepted  members 
of  the  community.  Early  meetings  were  held  in  the  home  of 
Thomas  Maule,  a  well-to-do  merchant,  who  erected  a  meeting 
house  for  Friends  in  1688.  Later,  enlarged,  it  was  used  as  a 
private  dwelling.  Then  the  original  section  was  moved  to 
a  pasture,  where  it  became  a  pest  house  for  smallpox  patients. 
j  In  1864  it  was  moved  to  the  grounds  of  Essex  Institute,  where 
it  now  houses  the  Vaughan  collection  of  dolls  and  toys.  It  is 
a  small  wooden  building  with  a  steeply  pitched  roof.  There 
is  some  controversy  as  to  whether  this  building  is  authentic, 
some  maintaining  that  the  original  Quaker  meeting  house  was 
destroyed  in  the  Salem  fire. 


Will  and  Anna  James  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  who  are  traveling 
in  Asia,  write  us  as  follows:  "There  is  a  Friends  Meeting  in 
Hong  Kong.  Thomas  Tregeor,  a  professor  at  Hong  Kong  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  Clerk.  Also  there  is  a  Friends  Meeting  in  the  Singa¬ 
pore  Y.M.C.A.,  Stanford  Road,  at  6  p.m.  Sunday  evenings.  For 
information  contact  Tom  and  Nan  Elliott,  22  College  Road, 
Singapore.” 


Barbara  P.  Lange,  a  member  of  Swarthmore  Meeting,  Pa.,  has 
been  made  President  of  the  Hedgerow  Theatre  Corporation. 


The  Religious  Education  Bulletin  for  December  is  given 
over  almost  entirely  to  preparation  for  the  Rufus  Jones  Lec¬ 
ture  on  January  SO  in  the  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  An  introductory  article  by  Clarence  E.  Pickett  on 
the  idea  behind  the  memorial  is  followed  by  brief  contribu¬ 
tions  about  Rufus  Jones;  the  1959  subject  of  the  lectureship; 
the  lecturer,  Ross  Snyder  of  Chicago;  research  projects  sug¬ 
gested  for  Meetings  and  families;  and  the  "Cat's  Pilgrimage,” 
a  puppet  show  which  he  has  arranged  to  open  the  minds  of 
children  to  his  theme,  ‘The  Authentic  Life — Its  Theory  and 
Practice.”  Copies  of  the  quarterly  Bulletin  are  sent  to  every 
First-day  school  superintendent  in  the  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference  for  distribution  to  all  teachers.  Other  interested 
Friends  may  obtain  this  special  Rufus  Jones  Lectureship  issue 
free  by  writing  the  Religious  Education  Committee,  1515 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Richard  Downham,  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  writes  an  interesting  and  informative  letter  from 
Mexico,  in  which  he  says:  "August  saw  the  winding  up  of  my 
ten  months  of  work  with  the  Rural  Youth  Clubs  in  the  State 
of  Hidalgo  .  .  .  the  Clubs  correspond  to  4-H  Clubs  in  the 
States  .  .  .  our  first  collective  project  was  the  planting  of  a 
demonstration  field  of  improved  wheat.  The  next  was  the 
planting  of  some  200  young  fruit  trees  in  the  village.  The  trees 
were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Forestry.  We  undertook 
the  preparation  of  seed  beds  for  a  vegetable-raising  project, 
an  activity  almost  unknown  in  the  village  and  an  item  even 
more  unknown  in  the  local  diet  .  .  .  our  principal  collective 
project  became  a  model  chicken  ranch  of  some  100  pure- 
blooded  laying  hens.  Every  step  of  the  way  was  an  educational 
experience  in  community  dynamics  for  me,  and  in  sound 
chicken  raising  for  the  club  members.  The  ranch  is  proceeding 
well,  and  will  soon  be  producing  a  good  income  to  finance 
other  Club  projects,  such  as  pig  and  heifer  raising.  .  .  .  The 
final  project  was  the  establishment  and  presentation  of  a 
library  to  the  village.”  Dick  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  well¬ 
drilling  project  sponsored  by  CARE  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

Our  Junior  Membership 
Friends  have  long  struggled  with  the  question  whether 
their  children  should  be  recorded  as  birthright  members.  With 
the  discovery  that  convinced  Friends  often  have  an  enviable 
power  of  religious  conviction,  many  parents  have  hesitated 
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to  deprive  their  children  of  the  opportunity  to  become  con¬ 
vinced  Friends  through  enrolling  them  in  the  Society  at  birth. 
Yet  somehow  there  is  a  nostalgic  feeling  that  it  is  too  bad  for 
children  not  to  feel  a  part  of  the  Quaker  family. 

At  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  teen-agers  in  our  midst, 
Ann  Arbor  Meeting,  Mich.,  has  worked  out  a  new  pattern 
which  we  feel  provides  the  advantages  of  birthright  member¬ 
ship  without  the  disadvantages.  Under  this  new  plan,  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  enrolled  by  their  parents  as  junior  members  of 
the  Meeting  at  any  time  prior  to  junior  high  school.  When 
adolescence  is  reached  with  the  seventh  grade,  those  who  were 
previously  recorded  as  junior  members  by  their  parents  may 
confirm  that  membership  if  they  wish  to  make  a  commitment 
of  their  own.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  who 
have  not  been  previously  enrolled  by  their  parents  may  apply 
for  junior  membership  in  their  own  right. 

The  procedures  for  applying  for  junior  membership  are 
the  usual  ones  of  writing  the  Clerk  and  being  interviewed  by 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on  Ministry  and  Coutisel. 
The  standards  for  junior  membership  are  similar  in  kind  but 
less  rigorous  in  intensity  than  those  for  regular  membership. 

The  chief  feature  of  junior  membership  is  its  tentativeness, 
since  it  automatically  expires  at  high  school  graduation  unless 
the  junior  member  specifically  requests  its  extension  for  a 
maximum  of  three  years.  This  termination  system  avoids  the 
dilemma  of  some  American  Meetings  which  have  found  them¬ 
selves  with  middle-aged  associate  members  on  the  rolls.  This 
is  one  reason  we  deliberately  chose  the  name  of  junior  for 
this  tentative  membership  status.  We  feel  that  the  choice  of 
high  school  graduation  as  the  expiration  date  helps  to  stimu¬ 
late  draft-age  young  Friends  to  rethink  their  religious  convic¬ 
tions  at  an  appropriate  time. 

Beginning  with  entrance  to  senior  high  school,  our  young 
people  become  eligible  to  apply  for  regular  membership  when 
they  feel  ready  to  make  a  permanent  commitment.  We  believe 
that  the  standards  and  procedures  for  junior  members  who 
wish  to  become  regular  members  should  be  just  as  exacting 
as  for  any  other  persons  who  wish  to  join  the  Society.  Thus 
our  junior  members  will  have  an  unimpaired  opportunity  to 
become  convinced  Friends. 

Robert  O.  Blood,  Jr. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Your  “Editorial  Comments”  in  the  November  22  Friends 
Journal  in  response  to  Lyman  Riley’s  article  of  a  previous 
issue  strikes  me  as  extremely  provocative  in  addition  to  being 
well  written. 

You  refer  to  the  vagueness  of  conviction  within  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  you  imply  that  this  vagueness  is  not  limited 
to  questions  of  p>eace.  Then  you  say  that  the  main  cause  of 
our  vagueness  is  “the  complex  and  confusing  character  of 
modem  civilization.”  In  short,  we  don’t  have  convictions 
adequate  to  the  challenge  before  us. 


But  is  the  main  cause  of  our  inadequacy  in  the  complexity 
of  the  challenge  or  in  the  fact  that  as  a  Religious  Society  we 
have  become  bankrupt  of  convictions?  Certainly  we  have 
become  thus  bankrupt,  for  how  can  an  organization  continue 
to  have  convictions  when  it  asks  no  specific  convictions  of 
prospective  members?  And  how  can  convictions  justly  be 
required  of  some  when  others  become  members  merely  by 
birthright  despite  any  convictions  they  may  have  rather  than 
because  of  them? 

Glen  Mills,  Pa.  Alfred  F.  Andersen 


The  article  “Friends  Testimony  on  Alcohol”  by  George 
Nicklin  in  the  October  11  issue  of  the  Friends  Journal  does 
not  expiess  the  testimony  of  most  Friends,  I  hope.  We  seem 
to  hear  a  lot  about  what  a  wonderful  work  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  is  doing  but  very  little  about  keeping  or  helping  people 
from  becoming  alcoholics  by  total  abstinence. 

In  the  United  States,  600,000  people  have  cancer,  about 
700,000  people  have  suffered  from  TB,  and  five  million  peo¬ 
ple  are  alcoholics.  Only  $34  million  a  year  is  spent  fighting 
cancer  and  tuberculosis,  while  $400  million  is  spent  not  in 
fighting  but  in  advertising  alcoholic  beverages. 

Friends  are  urged  to  take  their  stand  on  alcohol  and  be 
old-fashioned  enough  to  tell  the  young  people  and  all,  the 
truth  about  alcohol — namely,  that  it  is  a  habit-forming  drug 
and  that  the  only  safe  way  not  to  become  an  alcoholic  is  not 
to  drink  alcohol.  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.” 

Woodstown,  N.  J.  Frank  C.  Pettit 

BIRTHS 

COOPERMAN — On  December  18,  at  Philadelphia,  to  Harris 
Lee  and  Esther  Leeds  Cooperman,  a  daughter,  Emily  Tyson 
Cooperman.  The  mother  is  a  member  of  Germantown  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ckiulter  Street,  Pa. 

GALLUP — On  December  15  to  Howard  F.  and  Frances  Platt 
Gallup  of  Easton,  Pa.,  their  second  son  and  third  child,  Bradford 
Retcham  Gallup. 

DEATH 

COLSON — On  December  8,  Mary  D.  Colson,  aged  74  years, 
widow  of  David  Colson.  She  was  a  member  of  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
Monthly  Meeting.  Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Marion  Colson,  and 
two  sons,  Joseph  and  Reeves,  all  of  Woodstown;  three  grandchil¬ 
dren;  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Wilbert  Crispin  of  Woodstown,  N,  J., 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Smick  of  Salem,  N.  J.  A  Friends  service  was 
held  at  the  Layton  Funeral  Home,  with  burial  in  the  Friends 
burial  grounds.  Woodstown. 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JANUARY 

4 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th,  Con¬ 
ference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Carl  F.  Wise,  “Jesus  and  a  Rich  Young 
Man.” 
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4 — Frankford  Friends  Forum,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  3  p.m.:  Norman  J,  Whitney,  Editor  of  AFSERCO  Notes, 
“A  Quaker  Approach  to  Difficult  Problems  of  Today.” 

4 — Open  House  in  the  Cafeteria  of  the  Meeting  House,  221  East 
15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3  to  6  p.m.  About  4  p.m.  Dorothy 
Browne  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  “Living  in  Bermuda."  All 
are  cordially  invited.. 

9 —  Friends  Forum  at  the  Reading,  Pa.,  Meeting  House,  108  North 
6th  Street,  8  p.m.:  James  Avery  Joyce,  “The  Changing  Role  of 
the  U.N." 

10 —  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  at  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House  (20  South  12th 
Street),  Philadelphia,  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  At  10  a.m., 
Louis  Schneider,  Foreign  Service  Secretary,  just  returned  from  a 
three-month  round-the-world  trip,  “Frontiers  of  Friendship”; 
Stephen  G.  Cary,  American  Section  Secretary,  “Can  Peace  Education 
Be  Relevant  without  Being  Partisan?”  At  2  p.m.,  Margaret  E.  Jones, 


recently  in  charge  of  AFSC  material  aids  distribution  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  will  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  German  Red 
Cross  from  the  German  Consul;  Howard  Reed,  Secretary  of  the 
College  and  Projects  Program,  “Workshops  for  Democracy”;  Lewis 
M.  Hoskins,  Executive  Secretary,  just  returned  from  two  months  in 
Africa,  “Opportunity  in  Africa.” 

11 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Carl  F.  Wise,  “Jesus  and  a  Con¬ 
demned  Thief.” 

11 — Conference  Class  at  Fair  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  10 
a.m.:  K.  Ashbridge  Cheyney,  “James  and  Lucretia  Mott.”  Friends 
Association,  1  p.m. 

16 —  ^Women’s  Problems  Group  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House, 
Philadelphia,  10:45  a.m.:  Thelma  Babbitt  of  the  AFSC  Community 
Relations  Program,  “Philadelphia  Suburbs — A  Challenge  to  Con¬ 
science.”  Bring  sandwiches  for  lunch;  coffee  and  tea  provided. 

17 —  ^Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  10  a.m. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

FHOBNIX — Meeting  for  woranlp,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 


ARKANSAS 

BlTTIiB  BOCK — Meeting;,  First-day,  0:30 
a.m..  Clerk,  R.  L.  Wlxom,  MO  6-0248. 


CALIFORNIA 

OXiABBXOBT — Friends  meetlnai  0:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  430  W.  6th  Street. 

T.a.  JOBBA — Meetlnf,  11  a.m.,  7880  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QL  4-74S0. 

BOS  AWOBBBS — Unprogrrammed  worship, 
11  a.m.,  Sunday,  1032  W.  86  SL;  RE  2-6460. 

FABO  ABTO — Meeting:  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  057  Colorado  Ave. ;  DA  6-1360. 

FA8ASBKA — 626  E.  Oranse  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

SAN  FBANOISCO— Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

DBNVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  10:46 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk.  SU  0-1700. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 

WASKXNOTON — Meeting,  Sunday.  0  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

OAXNBSVZXiBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JACXSONVZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
10  a.m.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  0-4846. 

XZAXZ — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TtJ  8-6620. 

OBBANSO-WINTBB  FABX — Meeting,  11 

a.m..  316  E.  Marks  St.,  Orlando:  Ml  7-3026. 

FABX  BBACB  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  FBTBBSBVBO — First-day  school  and 
meeting.  11  a.m.,  130  lOth  Avenue  S.  E. 


INDIANA 

W’ANS’yXBBB — Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  6-6171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  GR  6-7776). 

FORT  WATNB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  0:80  a.m.,  T.W.C-A.,  826  W. 
Wayne.  Chill  Beatrice  Wehmeyer,  E-1872. 


KENTUCKY 

BOUISV’IBBB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
House,  428  S.  First  St.;  phone  TW  6-7110. 


MARYLAND 

SANST  SFBZNO  —  Meeting  (unlte'd). 
First-days,  11  a.m.:  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4648. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAXBXroOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  6  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  0:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

WOBCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  001  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-8887. 


MICHIGAN 

ANN  ABBOB — Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  10  a.m. 
and  11:80  a.m.:  Sunday  School  at  10  a.m. 

XABAXABOO  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  discussion,  11  a.m..  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  608  Denner.  Call  FI  0-1764. 


MINNESOTA 

XZNNBAFOBIS  —  Church  Street,  unpro- 

f rammed  worship,  10:16  a.m..  University 
.M.C.A..  FE  6-0272. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBANTZO  OZTT— Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:80  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

BOVBB— First-day  school,  11  a.m..  wor¬ 
ship,  11:16  a.m.,  (juaker  Cfhurch  Road. 

XANASQUAN— First-day  school,  10  Am., 
meetii^,  11:16  Am.,  route  86  at  Manas- 
Quan  (jirclA  Walter  Longstreet.  Clerk. 


XONTOBAZB— 280  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  Am.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  Am.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  YORK 

ABBANT — Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  Am.,  YMCA,  423  SUte  St.;  Albany  3-6242. 

BTTFFABO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  Am.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0262. 

BONO  ZSBANB — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  0:46  a.m.:  meeting,  11  a.m. 

NBW  TOBX— Meetings  for  worship.  First- 
days,  11  a.m.  (Riverside,  8:80  p.m.)  Tele¬ 
phone  GRamercy  8-8018  about  First-day 
schoolA  monthly  meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

Xanbattan:  at  221  East  15th  Street;  and 
at  Riverside  Church,  15th  Floor,  River¬ 
side  Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 

Brooklyn!  at  110  Schermerhom  Street: 
and  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington  Avenues. 

Flashing!  at  137-16  Northern  Boulevard. 

SCAB8DABB — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  Frances  Compter, 
17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

BTBAOUm— Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  Am.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  East  Genesee  Street. 


OHIO 

CZNOZNNATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:80  a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Edwin  Moon,  (Herk,  at  TR  1-4084. 

OBBVNBANS — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  ’Telephone  TU  4-2606. 

TOBBDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DVNNINOB  CnkBBK— At  Flshertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  First-day  school, 
10  Am.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  Am. 

KABBXBBUBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

BANOABTBB— Meeting  housA  Tulane  Ter- 
racA  1  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
80.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  Am. 
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rXHkasaXiPHZA  —  Meetlnrs,  10:80  a-m.. 
unless  specifled;  telephone  L/O  8>4111  for 
Information  about  Flrst>day  sehools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St  west  of  16th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  Elast  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  ft  Cambria,  11 :16  a.m. 
Fourth  ft  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  ft  Orthodox  Sts.,  11  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St,  46  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  SOth  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

FITTSBUBQM  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:46  a.m.,  1868  Shady  Avenue. 

FSOVXBBVOB  —  At  Providence  Road, 
Media,  15  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.,  meeting  for 
worship,  11  a.m. 

BBASXMO  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

■TATB  OOZiMOa  — 818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:46  a.m. 

WABBZMOTOV— Monthly  Meeting  at  old 
Warrington  Meeting  House  near  Wells- 
vllle,  York  County,  Pa.  Meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m.,  every  First-day. 


PUERTO  RICO 

SAW  JITAH  —  Meeting,  second  and  last 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Evangelical  Seminary  in 
Rio  Piedras.  Visitors  may  call  8-0600. 


TENNESSEE 

MBMFMIB— Meeting,  Sunday,  9:80  Am. 
Clerk,  Esther  McCandless,  JA  6-6706. 

VABXTXLBB — Meeting  for  worship,  10:80 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  Call  CY 
8-8747. 


TEXAS 

ATTBTXV — Worship,  Sundays,  11  Am.,  407 
W.  27th  St.  Clerk,  John  Barrow,  GR  2-6522. 

DALLAS — Sunday,  10:80  a.m^  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.:  EM  8-0296. 

XOTTSTOV  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  Am.,  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-8418. 


UTAH 

SALT  LAKB  OZTT— Meeting  for  worship, 
SundayA  11  a.m.,  282  University  Street. 


VIRGINIA 

OLBAUBOOX— Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:16  Am.;  First-day  school  at  11  Am. 

LXXOOLV — Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
Housa  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15  Am., 
First-day  schocA,  10  Am. 

wnronSTBB— ‘Centre  Meeting  House, 
comer  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:46  a.m. 


WASHINGTON 

smATTLB  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 


3959  15th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship,  10  Am.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  9988. 


WANTED 


APPLICANTS  BEING  ACCEPTED  for 
Senior  Counselor  position.  Applicants 
should  be  over  19  years  of  age  and  have 
had  camping  and  canoeing  experience. 
George  P.  Darrow,  Director,  Oakwood 
School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  < 


AVAILABLE 


CHEERFUL  ROOM,  Germantown  section 
of  PhiladelphiA  Home  cooking,  convenient 
to  transportation.  Write  Box  W78,  Friends 
Journal. 


THE  FRIENDS  BOARDING  HOME  at 
Waynesville,  Ohio.  A  friendly,  homelike 
home,  has  several  rooms  available,  all 
private.  Rate  very  moderate.  Write  to  or 
call  the  hostess,  Ruth  A.  Chandler, 
Waynesville,  Ohio.  Box  347,  phone  Waynes¬ 
ville  2781. 


FOOD  SBBVXCE  POSXTIOB  avalUblS. 
Assistant  to  dietitian  with  particular 
emphasis  on  cost  records  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  student  work  program  lu  the 
department.  Besident  position,  must  he 
filled  early  in  January.  Write  or  phone 
Bohert  K.  Tomlinson,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Westtown  School,  Westtown,  Fa, 
Export  0-0123. 


LAUBAXIOOBB  HOME.  EXCHKOBD, 
XBDXAVA,  opening  for  two  retired  Friends. 
Informai  faniir  atmosphere,  excellent  food, 
small  gronp.  Conveniently  located,  vicinity 
of  Earlham  Coilege.  Good  coitnrsl,  soei^ 
opportunities.  Board,  tlZ  per  week;  room, 
$5  to  tlO  per  week.  Write  Mrs.  Stella  B. 
Cranor,  The  Lanramoore,  504  Northwest  6th 
Street.  Richmond,  Indiana  for  information. 


•  FOR  SALE  • 

COA4MEMORATIVE  PLATES 

STATE  STREET  FRIENDS  MEETING 
KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

12.60  includes  mailing  charges  and  sales 
tax.  Building  soon  to  be  rased.  Contact! 

MRS.  L.  E.  RASMUSSEN 
700  Mason  Ave.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa 


For  Sole 

HEAVY  SAFE 

30"  high  X  24"  deep  x  27"  wido. 
Pries  $15.00 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1515  CHERRY  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. -Phono:  Rl  8-7689 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  COs 

Member*  New  York  Stock  Exchasge 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Repreienrstip* 

PHIUDELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILOINO 
Brood  and  Choitnut  Sirools,  Phllo^lphls  7,  Pa 


/n  Remembrance 

In  loving  remembrance  of  my  darling  wife, 
REBECCA  CLEMENT  PUGH, 
who  patted  from  thit  life  on 
Firtt  Month  6,  1957. 

Stiff  to  my  wtary  heart  there  etinge 
That  tarred  love  for  thee. 

Which  conttantly  I  cherith 
Though  it  be  in  memory. 

And  though  thee  rtttt  with  Cod  above. 

In  all  my  lonely  hourt, 

I  hear  thy  voice  in  the  tweet  bird't  tongt 
And  tee  thy  lovelinett  in  the  tender  iowert. 

In  deep  dovotion, 
JOHN  G.  PUGH 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS  I 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

of  the 

FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn,  MAdison  8-806S,  in 
the  evening. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Deaftea 
write  him  at  Glen  Mills,  Pa,  or  telephone 
Globe  9-2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driseoll 
telephone  WElsh  Valley  4-7118  after  8  p.m. 


ON  GRAND  LAKE 
IN  EASTERN  MAINE 


..4^RR0W 

CAMP  f®" 

M  Afl  r  AGES:  12-18 

WILDERNESS  LIVING 
and  CANOE  TRIPS 

ARE  EMPHASIZED 
Small  Informal  group  with  in¬ 
dividual  attention  given.  Quaker 
leadership.  C.I.T.  program.  Junior 
Maine  guide  program. 

George  P.  Darrow,  Director 
OAKWOOD  SCHOOL  •  P0II6HKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


A  CMMrtDNshe,  ip-lt-date  ctferaie  if  Ibt 
MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

tor  manufacturing  companies  subjeet  to 
the  capital  stock  or  franchise  tax  is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  COlPOIATIONS 
IN  PENHSYIVAHIA 

by  Junes  J.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros.  I  Montgomery 

This  publication  ontlineo  In  detail  the 
salient  featnree  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
excise  taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax,  franchise 
tax,  keynoting  every  important  change 
made  therein,  including  pertinent  court 
decisions  up  to  January  1,  1968. 

Published  and  for  tale  by 
TKB  LBOAL  XXnrBLLXQBVOBB 
10  South  S7th  Btrsst 
WsrgrssB  8-1588 

doth  bound  Pries  I8.N  (pins  9e  tax) 


January  3,  1959 
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All  of  us  are,  now  and  again!  If  it’s  your 
job  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  “service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
Incerperotad 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  S-027S 


Private  and  aemiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Undtr  pertonal  $up€rvi$ion  of 

Mas.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHIUDELPHIA  «,  PA. 
ENJOY  REALLY  GOOD  FOOD 
AT  LUNCHEON  OR  DINNER 
Room*  STsilabU.  GaMts  eiaj  park  on  sronnd 
wlUiont  ehareo;  oao  driTowny  on  4Ui  Stroot 
bolow  Arch. 

Tolophono  MA  7-WiS 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Noxt  door  to  tho  Mooting  Heuso 
A  Frlondo  Hootol  in  Now  York  for  Frionda 
and  friends  of  Frienda.  Comfortablo  rooma 
and  wholesomo  moala  for  pormanont  gaoata. 
Aeeommodationa  for  tranaionta  limitad.  Ad- 
vanea  roaeryationa  reqnoated. 

TalaplioiM  ORoaaarcy  8-9193 


FRIENDS’  SELEa  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREH 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
ElBtnbllehed  1688 
Coeducationol  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Tteel/th  Grade 

While  colleae  preparation  le  a  pri¬ 
mary  aim,  personal  Ruldanee  helps  each 
student  to  develop  as  an  individual. 
Spiritual  values  and  Quaker  principles 
are  emphasised.  Central  location  pro¬ 
vides  many  educational  resources  and 
easy  access  from  the  euhurhs.  Friends 
Interested  In  a  sound  academic  program 
are  sncourased  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvdt,  Headmaster 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
Of  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Excbamge 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Arch  Street* 
Philadelphia  7,  Po. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Rsprsseutative 


Far  from  Alone 

Thirty-minuto  sound  slid*  color  film  for  ogos 
12  to  18  years.  Based  on  college  student 
dilemma.  Professionally  producM.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  discussion  of  one's  principles  and 
convirtions.  Contact  WILLIAM  HODGSON, 
9  KINO  CIRCLE,  MALVERN,  PA. 


Verde  Valley  School 

Offers  integrated  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  highest  academic  standards, 
designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  under¬ 
standing  of  human  relations  problems  at 
the  local,  national  and  world  level. 

On  annual  field  trips  to  Mexico  and 
Indian  reservations,  students  get  first¬ 
hand  insight  into  intercultnral  and  inter¬ 
national  problems,  make  supervised,  on- 
the-spot  stndies,  and  write  reports. 

College  Entrance  Board  exams  given. 
All  graduates  have  been  accepted  by  lead¬ 
ing  colleges.  Veroe  Valley  is  accredited. 

165  acres  of  wooded  campns  in  Ari¬ 
zona’s  beautifnl,  red-rock  coontry,  near 
Grand  Canyon  and  other  natnrd  won¬ 
ders.  High  altitude,  dry,  snnny  climate. 
Riding,  skiing,  basketball,  baseball,  arch¬ 
ery.  Grades  9-12. 

WRITE:  BOX  101, 

SEDONA,  ARIZONA 


RMidonco  Tolophono 

PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LCXrUST  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnvpockor  3-2800 


Start  1959  by  Subscribing  to 

FRIENDS 
JOURNAL 

Six  months  ....  $2.75 
One  year . $5.00 


1515  Cherry  Street 


Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


THK  LESAL  INTBLUaiNCBRi 


